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DECLINE AND CRISIS 

IN BIG-CITY EDUCATION 

By ROBERT E. MASON 



T HE city is a settlement of 
human population which can- 
not support itself from its own 
soil; it is dependent for the basic 
necessities of life upon those out- 
side the city. Since 1800, with the 
emergence of modem industrial 
world civilization, larger and larger 
numbers of men throughout die 
world have moved toward the 
cities. The physical groupings in 
which human beings thus arrange 
themselves are shaped in accord- 
ance with the distribution of nat- 
ural resources and climatic assets 
and liabilities. Among members 
nesting in a given geographical 
area there develop social relation- 
ships which regulate ways of doing 
things for or to each other, these 
ways again shaped, limited, and 
controlled by the drive for survival 
under the conditions provided by 
nature. 

According to the Urban Land 
Institute’s study of World Urbani- 
zation , x 75 to 90 percent of the pop- 
ulation in industrial nations lives in 
cities of 2,000 or more, while in 
Africa 85 percent are rural. There 
are 112 metropolitan areas in the 
world today with a population of 
1,000,000 or more. Twenty-three of 
these are in the United States; that 
is, one quarter of the world’s large 
metropolitan area population and 
35 percent of the population of the 
United States are to be found in 
these 23 centers. About 10 percent 
of the total world population is to 
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be found in the great population 
centers (1,000,000 or more). As 
against the 25 percent of the popu- 
lation of the United States in the 
large metropolitan centers, Russia 
has only 5.6 percent of its people 
thus located. Five percent of the 
population of India and China live 
in large metropolitan centers. Ex- 
trapolation of die figures contained 
in die study to the year 2000 results 
in a sweeping forecast of tremen- 
dous worldwide urban growth and 
growth of large metropolitan cen- 
ters. Some 54.5 percent of the total 
population of the earth in the year 
2000, it is predicted, will be urban. 2 

The growth of the great cities 
throughout the world is a nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century phe- 
nomenon: 

... in 1800 there were only 21 
cities of 100,000 or more popula- 
tion in the world. But in the fol- 
lowing century and a quarter the 
growth and multiplication of cities 
were extraordinary. By 1900 the 
number of cities with at least 100,- 
000 inhabitants had increased to 
146; in 1920 the number was 202, 
in 1927 the number stood at 537, 
and in 1940 there were about 720. 
London, in 1802, was the first city 
to reach the size of the 1,000,000 
population. Thirty-six more cities 
entered that size class in the ensu- 
ing years. 3 

In the United States, by 1850 half 
the population of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island was urban. Dur- 
ing the Civil. War 20 percent of 
the nation s population lived in 392 
urban places, and a little less than 
half of this population was located 
in nine cities of more than 100,000 
inhabitants. 

In 1900, not more than one-third 
of the U.S. population was in cities 
of 2,500 and over. This, in contrast 
to 56.5 percent in 1940 and more 
than 60 percent in 1960. Seventy- 
five percent of the productive in- 
come and goods of the United 
States are turned out in these areas. 
By 1950 there were 18 American 
cities with a population of at least 
half a million each and 49 with at 
least a quarter of a million. 

Writing in 1962, a political sci- 
entist thus could say: 



In the past decade the American 
people have slowly become aware 
of a dramatic fact. We are an 
urban nation and the metropolis is 
our native habitat. Though we 
still think of a diffuse nation living 
in cities, small towns, and open- 
country neighborhoods, most of us 
will live out our lives within the 
compass of a few very large cities. 

Little in our past has prepared 
us for this. Our political thought 
was developed from a concern 
with the direct democracy possible 
(at least in theory) within small 
governmental units. . . . Today our 
governments are, in sum, a vast 
network. . . . 4 

There were in 1960 some 212 
metropolitan areas in the United 
States, these defined as cities of 
50,000 or over together with their 
suburban counties. Between 1950 
and 1960 these metropolitan areas 
increased their population by nearly 
24 million, or 84 percent of the total 
national increase. This growth, 
however, was very largely confined 
to the suburbs, which pre-empted 
18 million or 76 percent of the total 
metropolitan growth. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the metropolitan areas in 
Maryland accounted for 70 percent 
of the population of the state. It is 
estimated that the population in 
the New York-New Jersey-Con- 
necticut region comprising the New 
York Metropolitan Area will in- 
crease by 6,000,000 by 1985. 

The French geographer Jean 
Gottman has given the term mega- 
lopolis to the giant population 
concentration along the American 
Atlantic seaboard from New Hamp- 
shire to Virginia, terming this “the 
cradle of a new order in the or- 
ganization of inhabited space.” Al- 
though the area considered by 
Gottman contains less than two per- 
cent of the land area of the United 
States, more than 20 percent of the 
population is found there. Despite 
the persisting problems of organiza- 
tion, Gottman concludes that dis- 
ease and mortality statistics indi- 
cate improved health and that, all 
in all, the residents of megalopolis 
compose the best housed, best edu- 
cated, best serviced group of this 
size in the world, and the richest 
group of nearly 40 million peo- 
ple in the world. 



The growth of such vast metro- 
politan areas, however, has been 
fueled not only by a continuing mo- 
bility from rural to urban places but 
also by a movement from the center 
outward. For instance, the Wash- 
ington, D.C., metropolitan area 
increased from 1,464,000 in 1950 
to 2,002,000 in 1960-a growth of 
37 percent— while the central city 
declined from 802,000 to 764,000, a 
loss of nearly five percent. Both 
Detroit and St. Louis experienced 
a decline of more than 10 percent 
between 1950 and 1960. Boston 
and Pittsburgh dropped over 11 
percent and a drop of at least five 
percent characterized the cities of 
the northwestern sector of the 
country. 6 

Theodore H. White interpreted 
these data as marking “. . . the pas- 
sage of the crest of the great city, 
the first turning of Americans de- 
cisively away from a community 
institution which has dominated 
our culture and politics for half a 
century.” 6 

Not every city declined in popu- 
lation during the period between 
1950 and 1960, for the following 
showed a net gain due to natural 
increase and/or to annexation: Los 
Angeles, Houston, Milwaukee, New 
Orleans, San Antonio, San Diego, 
and Seattle. 

Obviously, with the exception of 
New Orleans and Milwaukee, it is 
the new twentieth-century cities 
that are growing; people in large 
numbers who could do so if they 
wished no longer choose to live and 
educate their children in the old 
great cities. 

In sum, then, although the 
growth in population of the great 
cities proper has ceased, at least 
in the Northeast, the growth of 
metropolitan areas has not. Over 
60 percent of the population of the 
nation is contained in the standard 
metropolitan statistical areas de- 
fined by the Bureau of the Census 
for the 1960 count. Eighty percent 
of the total population increase be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 occurred 
within these metropolitan areas, 
most of this in the suburbs. Only 
in the South and West did popula- 
tion of central cities increase 
markedly. 7 
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The decline in population as re- 
vealed by the census count does 
not, however, tell the whole story 
of the changes in the population of 
the old great cities during and since 
World War II. It is estimated, for 
example, that a quarter of a million 
low-income Puerto Ricans and 
about 100,000 low-income Negroes 
from the South and Midwest moved 
into New York in the decade of the 
Fifties, while more than 100,000 
young members of the middle-in- 
come group left for the suburbs 
during the same period. 8 

The pressure for housing accom- 
modations from these newcomers 
has led to deterioration in housing 
which was already beginning to 
show wear, and many of them can- 
not qualify on grounds of an em- 
ployment record for newer low-cost 
housing. Thus the extension of city 
slums despite all efforts at urban 
renewal. 

Not only most of the new mod- 
erate-income housing but much in- 
dustry as well has located in the 
suburbs in recent years. 

Of the billion-and-a-half dollar 
industrial expansion enjoyed by 
the Cleveland metropolitan area in 
the post-war years, one billion dol- 
lars’ worth has been located in the 
suburban municipalities. Most of 
the new houses have also been 
built outside the city limits. 9 

Whether the move of business 
and industry to the suburbs serves 
as cause or effect is debatable. It 
may well be that the evacuation of 
the city by the middle-income 
group fleeing high taxes and urban 
blight has been primary. It may be 
that business has evacuated in pur- 
suit of the group deemed most com- 
petent to conduct it. In any case, 
outlying areas have been attracting 
new industry at a much more rapid 
rate than the old inner city. Thus, 
more and more people both live 
and work in the suburbs, and the 
problems of the central city have 
been further compounded: 

When New York’s seven million 
included 70 percent of the popu- 
lation of its metropolitan region 
(as in 1931), it was still possible 
for its well-to-do outskirts to con- 
tribute to the solving of problems 



created by poor people and old 
housing in its center. Today its 
eight million constitute only 50 
percent of the region, and the peo- 
ple who used to pay the taxes are 
now under other political jurisdic- 
tions. Simultaneously the percent- 
age of criminals, paupers, juvenile 
delinquents, unwed mothers, and 
dope addicts increases. Such peo- 
ple are expensive, in terms of re- 
lief, police, education, sanitation, 
etc., and it is the central city, 
where they congregate, that must 
bear the cost. 10 

T HE social and cultural implica- 
cations of suburbanization and 
city-suburb stratification may be as 
important as the economic conse- 
quences. Some observers argue that 
the suburb, with its roots in a tradi- 
tion of conforming fratemalism 
characteristic of the New England 
and Midwestern small town of the 
latter nineteenth century, is the 
real nurturer of conformity in 
American life; the great city, on the 
other hand, embodies the opportu- 
nity for a true individualism: 

The individualism of the city 
thus comes to have three distin- 
guishing characteristics. One is 
that any individual, capable or in- 
capable, successful or unsuccessful, 
may wrap a blanket of precious 
anonymity around himself. No one 
climbs high enough to be conspic- 
uously alone on the top of the hill, 
and when one fails, his degrada- 
tion can be his own affair. He may 
be placed in an institution, but he 
need not, unless he wishes, become 
a poor relation. A second quality 
is that for those who choose, life 
can be lived at the top of their po- 
tential. Tensions, neuroses, and 
stresses are obvious companions in 
such a drive, but so is a sense of 
accomplishment, a puipose for en- 
ergy, rewards commensurate with 
effort. Finally, the tolerance of 
necessity begets the condition of 
civility. The fact that the city 
“compresses all life, all races and 
breeds,” inevitably implies individ- 
ual growth through a recognition 
of others. It is this characteristic 
that most sharply distinguishes the 
urban resident from the suburban- 
ite, for although the latter has 
much the same range of economic 
and cultural choices before him, he 
has foresworn political and social 



responsibility for his associations. 
Instead he has undertaken to es- 
cape and evade them. 11 

The city’s potential for nurturing 
positive individualism and personal- 
ity growth is very great, but what of 
the reality? At least three in every 
10 pupils now enrolled in the public 
elementary and secondary schools 
of the nation are to be found in the 
great city school systems. But in- 
creasingly the big-city schools find 
difficulty maintaining minimal serv- 
ices, let alone exercising creative 
leadership in the renewal of urban 
life so desperately needed in Amer- 
ica today. Problems of finance, con- 
trol, and working conditions com- 
prise a contemporary crisis in the 
school systems of big cities. 

Finance — One out of every 10 
teachers in the nation works in 
New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Houston, or Cleveland. Two-thirds 
of all teachers work in metropolitan 
areas with total populations exceed- 
ing 100,000. 

Although cash salaries paid 
teachers in big city schools compare 
very favorably with mean salaries 
in their regions, there is not the 
financial advantage in a big-city 
position that there was before 
World War II. Moreover, the very 
best-paying jobs are not in the 
great cities but in their more opu- 
lent and prestigious suburbs. Win- 
netka and Evanston pay better than 
Chicago. Scarsdale, Bronxville, Pel- 
ham, Great Neck, Garden City, 
Hewlett, White Plains, Teaneck, 
Mount Vernon, Ridgewood have 
more attractive salary schedules 
than New York City. Lower Merion 
and Abington Township are ahead 
of Philadelphia. Grosse Pointe beats 
Detroit. 12 The NEA’s urban project 
has underlined these differentials 
between the central cities and their 
more affluent suburbs in reporting 
that 

. . . salaries scheduled by the 
wealthy suburban districts are 
higher than those scheduled by the 
districts in any of the five enroll- 
ment strata 1 included in the report. 
This difference exists not only for 
the B.A. minimum salary but at 
all levels, being even more marked 
at the top maximum. 13 
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Obviously it is no longer true, as 
it was before World War II, that a 
career in a great-city school system 
offers the greatest financial promise. 
Recently, however, the great cities 
have been attempting to outbid the 
suburbs for beginning teachers with 
an A.B. degree. Of course, the 
suburbs prefer five years of prepa- 
ration anyway; at this level they 
can outbid the city system. 14 

By far the majority of the school 
systems in the United States are 
fiscally independent, with powers 
of taxation and expenditure sepa- 
rate from other local government. 
Only 2,347 of the 37,025 school sys- 
tems in 1961-62 were classified as 
“dependent,” i.e., fiscally dependent 
upon another government such as 
a city, county, town, or township. 
Yet in 1960 the school systems of 
five of the nation’s biggest cities 
(500,000 and over) and 32 in the 
100,000-499,999 range were “de- 
pendent.” 16 

Although special state aid formu- 
lae to provide an additional subsidy 
for sparsely settled areas have been 
in operation for a long time, it was 
not until July, 1962, that a state 
(New York) put into effect a law 
containing a correction for den- 
sity. 16 Two reasons why education 
costs more in the big cities are the 
high prices of school sites, build- 
ings, and operating expenses, and 
the expensive special programs— 
e.g., for the unemployed, dropouts, 
migrants, non-English-speaking per- 
sons, the culturally deprived, and 
the socially maladjusted. 

Controls- Some observers who 
have analyzed the school situation 
in one great American city have 
seen neglect as a major cause of 
weakness: 

The . . . school system suffers 
from neglect. More than half the 
Catholic children go to parochial 
schools, and many of the few mid- 
dle-fclass Protestants and Jews . . . 
send their children to private 
schools. Since neither the Catholic 
nor the non-Catholic 41ite is vitally 
concerned about them, the schools 
are left in the hands of the teach- 
ers’ lobby and the very minor poli- 
ticians on the School Committee. 
For example it is said that police- 
men are usually stationed at cross- 



ings near parochial schools and 
seldom at crossings near public 
ones. The reason, persons close to 
the school system say, is not that 
the police play favorites but that 
the School Committee does not ex- 
ert itself to get cooperation. 17 

By and large, the power structure 
in American cities is that of the 
business community. Although the 
school administrators are them- 
selves recognized as a part of the 
leadership structure, they do not 
ordinarily wield large power. For 
example, the city which was the 
subject for Floyd Hunter’s impor- 
tant analysis of community power 
structure was of half a million pop- 
ulation. Both the city and the 
county superintendents of schools 
were found to be among the top 40 
of the most powerful men in Hunt- 
er’s “Regional City.” At the same 
time, Hunter claims to have estab- 
lished that institutions such as the 
school have relatively little real 
power in community affairs. Thus 
policy, once determined by the real 
policy-makers who operate in the 
economic sphere of community life, 
is executed through institutions and 
associations. The economic inter- 
ests are dominant in the forming of 
policy. Institutions such as the 
school follow along, but do not 
lead. 18 

In contrast to Hunter’s findings 
which show that business leaders 
formed 75 percent of those at the 
apex of the power structure, studies 
of an English city indicate the 
greater influence of professional 
persons, with only 25 percent of 
the key power figures being busi- 
ness leaders. 19 

While there are numerous Ameri- 
can examples of business leadership 
in aid to higher education, the en- 
thusiasm of businessmen for the 
public lower schools has not been 
marked. Rather, it would seem that 
their major concerns have been 
those of keeping taxes low and pre- 
venting ideological heresy. While 
it would not be fair to accuse the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, for instance, of being anti- 
education, there has been no clear 
evidence of support from this 
source for massive effort at upgrad- 



ing the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Working Conditions — New York 
City began the fall of 1962 with a 
shortage of 400 teachers, mainly 
due to the unwillingness of some 
newly appointed teachers to serve 
in difficult schools in underprivi- 
leged areas. Excessive overcrowd- 
ing of classes in elementary schools 
is greatest in the largest cities. 20 
In 50 large urban school districts in 
1962, average class size in elemen- 
tary schools was 32.2, 65.8 percent 
of all the elementary school classes 
had 31 or more pupils each, and 
71.2 percent of aU of the elemen- 
tary school pupils were in classes of 
this size. Twenty-three and two- 
tenths percent of all classes had 36 
or more pupils each, and 27.5 per- 
cent of aU pupils were in classes of 
this size. Three and two-tenths per- 
cent of all classes had 41 or more 
pupils each, and 4.2 percent of all 
pupils were in classes of this size. 
New York’s average was 30.6, that 
of Los Angeles 34.8; Chicago 35.0, 
Detroit 33.6, Philadelphia 35.4, 
Baltimore 34.7 (with 13 percent of 
the pupils in half-day session), 
Cleveland 34.7, Washington 31.7, 
St. Louis 34.3, Indianapolis 33, and 
Pittsburgh 33.5. 21 Even with addi- 
tional money from the federal gov- 
ernment, the big-city school dis- 
tricts have generally been unable 
to effect significant cuts in class 
size, mainly because they have not 
had the teachers or the classrooms 
needed to do so. 

One low-income senior high 
school in Chicago enrolled 5,000 
pupils in 1963. Approximately 100 
of its 200 teachers were in the first 
year, and even the;principal did not 
know all their names. There is a 
greater trend toward family insta- 
bility in such working-class and 
lower-middle-class areas of a big 
city; a large proportion of the moth- 
ers work. Almost invariably, chil- 
dren enrolled in these difficult 
schools receive less instructional 
time than those in the more favored 
schools. Classes are larger, and 
there is a higher teacher and pupil 
turnover. 

The larger class sizes in the Great 
Cities is further brought out in the 
following NEA data of 1960: 
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Of some 91,000 classes in the 26 
largest cities (500,000 and over in 
population), 87 percent contain 
more than 25 pupils each; 27 per- 
cent, more than 35 pupils each; 
and in 5 percent of these classes 
each teacher is responsible for 
more than 40 pupils. 22 

In the light of the recent strong 
move nationally to enlarge school 
districts, it is interesting to note the 
following statement of NEA re- 
searchers; 

Each of the four nationwide bi- 
ennial studies by the Research Di- 
vision has brought out the fact that 
a child’s chances of having a fair 
share of his teacher s time and at- 
tention depend, in large measure, 
upon the size of the district he 
lives in. It is clear that the greater 
the population of district, the 
smaller are his chances of receiv- 
ing the individual attention of his 
teacher. 23 

James B. Conant made much of 
the low staff ratio in the schools of 
the Great Cities. While some highly 
favored communities employ up to 
70 per 1,000, the ratio in the large 
cities is even below the national 
average of 40 per 1,000. 24 

A merican public schools at 
the extremes of population 
concentration are not working well. 
Financial problems, problems of 
control, and poor working condi- 
tions plague the very small and the 
very large school systems. It is in 
the smaller self-contained cities that 
pubh'c education, along with other 
crucial institutions of a democratic 
society, has remained strongest. 
Cities of a population between 10,- 
000 and 60,000 have demonstrated 
capacity to maintain a good system 
of lower schools and one compre- 
hensive city high school of solid 
quality. More often than not, the 
participation of a large proportion 
of citizens in school-related activi- 
ties and decisions is high. In such 
cities, the impoverishment of the 
small village, the exclusiveness of 
the suburb, and the disorganization 
of the great city are minimized. Just 
as the community, while socially 
heterogeneous, is yet a viable social 
and economic unit, so the school 
system has functioned more as the 
instrument of democracy which its 



theoretical commitment promises. 
Hopeful and encouraging as this 
may be, the small cities are progres- 
sively being merged in the megalo- 
politan spread described by Gott- 
man, and thus losing their cultural 
heterogeneity. It will not work to 
continue to build educational policy 
as if the nation were made up dom- 
inantly of rural, village, and small- 
city folk. Educational policy mak- 
ing needs to catch up with the 
rapid social changes which have 
made America today an urban 
society. 
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The Modern Urban Teacher 

▼ “The modem urban teacher, iso- 
lated from his colleagues in other dis- 
tricts by the sheer totality of his in- 
volvement in a district larger than he 
can easily comprehend, the target of 
a Babel of communication, unheard, 
unrecognized, and worst of all, his 
inspired commitment dimmed by ab- 
surd, faceless, bureaucratic frustra- 
tions, could succumb to the alienated 
apathy which affects many depersonal- 
ized urban denizens. His other al- 
ternatives are to turn to the problems 
with a plea for solutions, with a pro- 
gram of collective neo-hysterical neg- 
ativism, or a responsible, focused, 
astute attack. 

“The urban teacher needs leaders 
who press for representative goals, 
understand the complexity of prob- 
lems and their contexts, plan for spe- 
cific priorities, act to build rather than 
just complain, and who can exercise 
mature judgment. Most of all he needs 
someone who can once again cause 
him to hope that his needs beyond 
subsistence and security can some day 
be understood and met. Hits needs 
are for stature, for fulfillment in his 
work, for the frontier adventure of 
new effort, and for meaning. Sub- 
human apathy is not for humans who 
can solve problems.” 

—Theodore Bass In the CTA Journal, 
“Problems of Urban Education” issue, 
October, 1966 

‘The Troubled Cities’ 

▼ “The Troubled Cities,” a 6G'-min- 
ute documentary film, is available for 
purchase or rental from the NET Film 
Service, Indiana University, Audio- 
Visual Center, Bloomington, Ind. 
47401. 

Produced by National Educational 
Television, the film examines attempts 
being made to deal with problems of 
the urban poor, including slum hous- 
ing, racial imbalance in the schools, 
and ilhteracy and lack of job tr aining . 

The film rents for $9.15. Sale price 
is $200. 

Child Care Centers 

▼ New York City now maintains 40 
child care centers serving 7,000 
youngsters 10 hours a day, five days 
a week. A recent study recommended 
quadrupling the number of centers so 
that mothers on relief can take jobs 
and thus reduce relief costs. Parents 
pay fees from $2 to $25 a week, de- 
pending on income and family size. 
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